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least considerable form of the novel, may serve best as an introduction to the more important divisions.
I mean, of course, the "romance." Its object, as that of Doctor Faustus, is to arouse our curiosity. But curiosity is obviously greatly intensified if the events follow a line; if instead of asking for another marvel the reader is made to wonder what is going to happen next. By substituting a sequence for a string of happenings, by making a single complicated action take the place of a succession of actions, the story-teller is able to evoke a whole new scale of more poignant emotions: anticipation, apprehension, fear, and the like. Having aroused them, however, he has, if he is to continue to delight the reader, to give some assurance that they will be allayed again. Doctor Faustus, as it pleased the reader uniformly by its mere succession of events, could afford to end unhappily; the romance, the novel of action, as it makes the reader suffer occasionally, and as its chief object is to please, must end happily. We can only enjoy the dangers through which the hero passes with the complete irresponsibility with which we enjoy the episodes in Doctor Faustus, because we know